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PROBLEM 
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Bo pupils who possess low, average f or high reading readiness show a 
more positive change in reading achievement when Involved in £ non- graded 
reading program which assures continuous progress than e like group of 
pupils who are subjected to a developmental basal Trading program? 

What do parents and teachers think of a r^n- graded reading program 
which places stress on continuous progress as compared to the developmental 
basal reading program? 

Bo pupils enrolled in schools where the pupil population comes 
primarily from upper, middle or low socio-economic groups profit more 
from a non- graded reading program or a developments* basal reading 
program? 

Bo pupils vao have attended kindergarten profit more from a non- 
graded reading program or a developmental basal reading program? 

Bo p'pils who have not attended kindergarten profit more from a non- 
graded reading program or a developmental basal reading program? 

fh e proposed investigation will seel; answers to the above questions, 

The problem of providing an adequate reading program for first 
gliders was serious enough to cause the supervisors of instruction, 
in 1959, to request from the Sbard of Education of the Asheville City 
Schools permission to extend the primary department to four years for 
those pupils who could not mset grade requirements in three years* This 
request was granted. Since this time some of the schools have attempted 
a modified ungraded plan of organisation and some have tried other 
approaches to reading instruction. Since all of these efforts lack $ 
adequate direction amt objective evaluation, the results have not 
proven fruitful. 
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Also tbe project was of significance since there Is little or m 
conclusive evidence of the success of a non* graded, reeding program 
particularly in a setting Where there is a variety of levels among the 
pupils relative to cultural, racial, and economic backgrounds, 

Xa summary this investigation was worthy of undertaking for two 
basic reasons: 

a. It was important to the Ashevilla City Schools in that It 
gave sosas objective bases for planning a more realistic 
program; and 

&• lx made an inpostant contribution to the field of know- 
ledge about Os& teaching of reading in general because 
there is conflicting opinion and deep concern about 
what direction the teaching of reading should take.. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The major objective of the proposed study was to test the following 
hypotheses which are stated in the null form to give appropriate direction 
to the statistical analysis » 

a* There will be no significant difference in the change in 
reading achievement level of the total group of first grade 
pupils who are subjected to the non- graded reading program 
arid the total group of first grade pupils who are subjected 
to the developmental basal reading program. 

b* There will be no significant difference in the change in 
reading achievement level between 

«-the total group of first grade pupils enrolled 
in schools classified as upper socio-economic- 
class schools who are subjected to the non- 
graded reading program and the total group of 
first grade pupils enrolled in such schools 
and subjected to the developmental basal 
reading program* 

—the total group of first grade pupils enrolled 
in schools classified as middle socio-economic- 
class schools who are subjected to the non- 
graded reading program and the total group of 
first grade pupils enrolled is such schools and 
subjected to the developmental basal reading 
program. 

—the total group of first grade pupils enrolled 
in schools classified as low socio-economic- 
dess who are subjected to the nan-graded 
reading program and the total group of first 
grade pupils enrolled in such schools and 
subjected to the developmental basal reading 
program. 
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c» These will he no significant difference in the change in reading 
achievement level between 

- - the total group of first grade pupils classified - 
as high in reading readiness in September, 1965, 
who are subjected to the non- graded reading 
program and a like group of first grade pupils 
who are subjected to the developmental basal 
reading program* 

--the total group of first grade pupils classified 
as average in reading readiness in September, 1965, 
who are subjected to the non- graded reading pro- 
gram and a lik® group of first grade pupils who 
are subjected to the developmental basal reading 
program. 

—the total group of first grade pupils classified 
as lot? in reading readiness in September, 1965, 
who are subjected to the non- graded reading 
program and a like group of first grade pupils 
who are subjected to the developmental basal 
reading program. 

d» Ther?i v.i!l be no significant difference in the change in reading 
achievement level between 

—the total group of first grade pupils who attended 
kindergarten and are subjected to the non- graded 
reading program and a like group of first grade 
pupils subjected to the developmental basal reading 
program. 

—the total group of first grade pupils who did not 
attend kindergarten who are subjected to the nen- 
graded reading program and a like group of first 
grade pupils subjected to the developmental basal 
reading program. 

The measure of reading achievement was the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test administered in September, 1965, and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test administered in May, 1966. Thus, change for each pupil was defined 
as the difference between scores achieved on these two tests. The minimum 
confidence level to be accepted as significant was .05. 
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A secondary objective of this investigation was to assess the opinions 
of parents from various socio-econorsic levels and of teachers in regard to 
the non- graded approach to reading instruction* 
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teachers of the non- graded group and the ba«al reading group* 




RELATED RESEARCH 

Semples of pertinent related research are summarized in the following 
accounts of three experimental studies: 

a. A study conducted by Dr. Guy L« Bond at the University of 
Minnesota evaluates the reading achievement of two 
beginning fourth grade level groups who had been taught 
by different approaches in word recognition. The results 
showed that it was not possible on the basis of this study 
to assign superiority to any specific aspect of either approach* 
b* Dr, Kent C. Austin of the University of Colorado in 1957 
studied the ungraded primary unite He found the main 
objectives of this approach to be (1) provide for individual 
differences, (2) facilitate continuous, uninterrupted progress, 
(3) release young children from tension, and (4) eliminate 
failures and needless repetitions* 
c. Sister Mary Madeleine, Ph 0 D. , Supervisor, Parochial School 
of the Chicago Area, compared children exposed to the multi- 
level reading program with those exposed to a one- level 
reading program at the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
levels. Conclusions indicated that children using multi- 
level materials will achieve greater competence in reading 
and vocabulary than those using the one- level reader 
approach* 
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a. General Design 

The Investigation was basically a parallel group design 
Involving two large groups with various, sub-groups within 
large groups* One of the groups was involved in a developmental 
basal reading program using state adopted basic readers* These 
graded materials began with reading readiness materials and 
x ended with the basic first reader* The ascend group was in a 

non- graded program designed to use a variety of reading materials 

t, 

and books at whatever level of reading the pupils were capable* 
That is | the range of reading abilities of the pupils was met 
without restriction as to grade level of the materials* En- 
richment end various levels of reading materials made the pro- 
gram distinctively different from the basal reading program* 

The basal reader groups followed a developmental reading 
program in which pupils were heterogeneously grouped tor room 
placement* The Initial program began with reading readiness 
activities designed to promote social, emotional, physiological, 
language, and mental development* This was followed by formal 
reading instruction which included the development of a basic 
sight vocabulary, skill in phonetic and structural analysis, 
comprehension skills, and enrichment experiences* 

There was flexible grouping within the: classroom to 
accommodate the varying rates of progress* 

The ungraded groups followed a developmental reading 
program in which pupils were grouped in classes homogeneously 
on the basis of levels of readiness for reading instruction* 



In classes where the children were ready, formal reading 
Instruction began after a short period of readiness experiences 
and followed e developmental program of reading skills with 
emphasis upon enrichment. In some instances psychological 
testing was done to determine why individual pupil progress 
was not being made# 

In classes where the children were not ready for reading 
instruction, the readiness period was extended. This extension 
was determined by the progress within the different classes. 

Flexible grouping wirhia each class was practiced. 

Provision was made for advancement of pupils within and be- 
tween groups as needed. 

In using these two types of reading programs the basic 
criterion of: success was the effect on reading achievement as 
measured by scores such as the Metropolitan Bendiness test 
and the Metropolitan Achievement test administered uniformly 
by the Director of Instruction. 

The independent variable in the proposed study was the 
reading treatment. The dependent variable -?as the subsequent 
change in achievement of pupils as measured by the two 
previously mentioned testa. There is some evidence that 
the basal reading program has been effective and has worked 
to a degree but does not always meet the needs of the wide range 
of reading abilities found among pupils in elementary schools. 
Consequently, there was a need to compare the basal reading 
program with the dirrsrent approach— an approach that attempts 
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to meet the reading needs of all pupils in a non- graded 
individualised program* There is sen® evidence that the 
continuous progress program in a non- graded situation has been 
successful* Studies by doodled and Anderson show the wide 
range of reading abilities found among pupils in v-srioue schools 
and the need for the child to be permitted to progress at his 
own rate* 

There are numerous instruments to measure reading 
achievement* Tests such as the Metropolitan Readiness test and 
the Metropolitan Achievement test were chosen because of their 
validity , reliability 0 and wide usage* 
b* Population and Sample 

In dealing with the major objective of this project, the 
population included the 11 elementary schools and approximately 
900 (1965-1966) fi?.*st grade pupils of the Asheville City Schools* 
From this population 9 schools containing approximately 800 
first grade pupils enrolled in 29 different classes under 
the direction of 29 different teachers were chosen as a 
sample to be used in this investigation* This selection 
was made on the basis of two criteria: 

(1) The principals and first grade teachers in 
.these nine schools expressed a sincere 
desire to participate in an organized effort 
to improve reeding instruction* 

(2) The individual schools draw most of their 
pupils from a rather homogeneous socio- 
economic level as measured by the usual 
Indices- -occupation, income and housing* 




However, there ere considerable differences 
noons the schools in regard to socio-economic 
levels of pupils* A study of pupil record 
date contained in each Individual school 
and the considered opinions of experienced 
staff members served as a basis for cate- 
gorizing schools* Said another way, these 
particular schools were chosen because they 
were, in essence, within themselves, 
homogeneous in regard to socio-economic 
levels of pupils, but when considered 
collectively they represented the range 
of socio-economic levels* 

Following is a list of the nine schools proposed for inclusion 
in the project along with the basic socio-economic levels of zs»st 
pupils enrolled, the number of first grade classes and teachers 
involved in the project, and the ntsaber of pupils involved* 



School 


Socio-Economic 

Level 


Number of First 
Gsrade Teachers 


Number of First 
Grade fusils 


Ay cock 


Average 


4 


110 


Cl ax tern 


Average 


3 


94 


Jones 


High 


4 


10C 


Newton 


High 


2 


40 


Vance 


High 


4 


120 


Rankin 


Low 


2 


50 


Herring 


Low 


2 


60 


Hill 


Lew 


4 


110 


Livingston 


Low 


4 


115 



From the above i listed schools, 5 schools were involved in the 
developmental basal reading program and 4 schools in the asm- 
graded reading program* 
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In summary there were 14 classes assd approximtely 3S5 
pupils utilising the non- graded approach to reading instruction 
and IS classes and approximately 415 pupils utilizing the 
developmental basal reading program* 

Schools were initially assigned to either the basal 
reading program or to the non- graded reading program by means 
of random selection* However, to insure that this process 
had resulted in parallel equated groups, immediately upon 
the opening of school in September, 1965, each pupil involved 
in the project was administered two Instruments* These were: 
the S&trcpolitan Readiness test and the Flutter- Cunningham 
General Ability test* fhes a betwees-gsroup comparison on 
each instrument was msde utilising the student* s M t” test for 
independent groups^ He significant ,, t n values at the s 05 
level of confidence resulted from this procedure, and the 
groups remained as initially assigned. 

In dealing v’ieii the seconder/ objective which relates 
to opinions of parents sad teachers regarding the non- 
graded reading program, all 29 teachers in the project were 
interviewed find 750 parents were queried by means of a 
questionnaire, 

c* Data and Suggested Instrumentation 

Data and instrumentation in relation to the primary 
objective are presented In terms of the previously stated hypo- 



theses* 



To test hypothesis one. Individual pupils' scores on the 
September, 1955, Metropolitan Readiness test and the Kay, 1965, 
Metropolitan Achievement test were used. 

In testing hypothesis two, the nine schools were classified 
as indicated in the previous section by socio-economic level 
and again the September, 1965, reading readiness test scores 
and May, 1966, reading achievement scores ■sera used, 

Tc test hypothesis three, the September, 1965, reading 
readiness test data and the Kay, 1966, reading achievement 
test date were utilised. The pupils were placed In high, 
average, or low groups based on the Metropolitan Readiness 
test scores. The test manufacturer's definition of high, 
average, and low was used. 

To test hypothesis four, again, reading readiness and 
reading achievement scores were used and in addition, data 
were gathered from school records regarding kindergarten 
or non- kindergarten attendance of pupils. 

For a secondary objective an interview guide was used 
with teachers, A copy is included at the end of this proposal, 

A questionnaire was used to query the parents, a copy of 
which is also included, 
d. Analysis of the Data 

The basic statistics?,, technique utilized in analyzing 
the data in relation to the hypotheses contained under the 
primary objective of this Investigation was the "t" test 
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for individual groups* A two- tailed test of significance 
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Incidences* In relation to hypothesis one the man change 
scores between the September, 1965, and Hay, 1966, testings 
for the total group of pupils subjected to to developmental 
basal reading program and the total group of pitpils subjected 
to the non-graded reading program was. used and the M t w test 
was used to males a betwsan»group comparison* In making 
application of to M t f! test to hypothesis two, change scores 
were utilised and the "t" test for independent groups was 



applied between 

—pupils in the high socio-economic group schools 
involved ia the b&aal reading program and the 
lilce group of pupils involved in the ungraded 
reading program 

—pupils in middle socio-economic level schools 
involved in the basal reading program and the 
like group .Involved in the non- graded reading 
program* 

--pupils in the low socio- economic level schools 
involved in the basal reading program and the 
like group in the non- graded reading program* 

In making application of the **t w test to hypothesis three change 

again was utilised* T*s metre computed between 

—initial high reading readiness pupils who were in- 
volved in the basal reading program and a like 
group of pupil e who were involved in the non- 
graded reading program* 

--average initial reading readiness pupils who were 
involved In the basal reading program and a like 
group of pupils involved in the non- graded program* 
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— low initial reading readiness pupils vho were 
Involved in the basal reading program and a like 
group of pupils involved in the non- graded 
reeding program* 

In regard to hypothesis four change again was used* More 
specifically ”t , s w between 

--kindergarten- attending pupils involved in the 
basal reading progress and kindergarten- attending 
pupils involved in the son- graded reading program* 

—non” kindergarten-attending pupils involved in the 
basal reading program and aon^kiadergarteo- 
attending pupils involved in the non-graded 
reading program* 

The foregoing analysis enabled the acceptance or rejection 
of each of the hypotheses * or sub parts thereof s at the given 

level of confidence* 

In dealing with the questionnaire and interview* gu ?.de dafca$ 
which were gathered in relation to the secondary objective of 
the present investigation, no statistical analysis was made* 

These data were analysed fey scclo-econossic levels, fey degree of 
approval or disapproval of parents, and by computing percentages - 
of responses for each item contained in either the interview 
guide or the questionnaire* 

The amount of training and the years of experience of teachers 
were considered in the analysis of data* 
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ANALYSES OF DATA AND FINDINGS 

Table XI preseats the end- of- experiment (May, 1966) mean scores and 
standard deviations on each of the three variables measured by the IfetroocXi- 
tan Achievement Test for each of the pupil ground Also, contained in 
Table ¥J. are the computed M t w values for each between- group comparison 
indicated by the hypotheses. From an inspection of the data in Table II 
in relation to the hypotheses, it is noted that; 

s s The null hypothesis relative to the total continuous progress 
program group and the total basal program group must be 
partially rejected. There were end- of- experiment significant 
differences between the two groups on the word knowledge and 
reading variables. Inspection of the group means shows that 
the differences vere ' In favor of the continuous progress pro- 
gram groups The difference between the groups on the word 
discrimination variable was not significant. 

bff The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress pro- 
gram group enrolled in upper socio-economic class schools and 
the basal program group enrolled in upper socio-economic class 
schools must be rejected. End- of “the- experiment means were 
significantly different for each ©f the three variables. In- 
spection of the means shows that the differences were in favor 
of the continuous progress program greup. 

e» The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group enrolled in middle socio-economic class schools and the 
basal program group enrolled in middle socio-economic class 
schools must be accepted. In each instance the difference 
between the means was insignificant at the .05 level of confi- 
dence. 

d. The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group enrolled in lower socio-economic class schools and the 
basal program group enrolled in lower socio-economic class 
schools must be partially rejected. The differences between 
the means were significant in favor of the continuous progress 
program group on the word knowledge and reading variables. 

The difference between the means on the word discrimination 
variable was not significant. 



^Differences in group n's between Tab 1*5 X and Table II are the result 
of acw& pupils not being available for end-of-experiment testing. 
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e. The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress pro- 
gram group which was high in readiness at the beginning of 
the experiment and the basal program group which was high in 
readiness at the beginning of the experiment must be rejected* 

In each of the three instances the difference between means 
was significant and in each instance this difference was in 
favor of the continuous progress program group, 

f . The null hvoo thesis relative to the continuous nroeresn r.ro- 

s' w~ «*’ 

gram group which was average in readiness at the beginning of 
the experiment and the basal program group which was average 
in readiness at the beginning of the experiment must be accepted. 
In no instance was the difference between the means significant 
at the ,05 level of confidence, 

g. The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group which was low in readiness at. the beginning of the experi- 
ment and the basal program group which was low in readiness at 
the beginning of the experiment must be partially accepted. The 
differences between the group means on the word knowledge and 
word discrimination variables were not significant. However, 
there was a significant difference in favor of the continuous 
progress program group on the reading variable, 

h. The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group which had not attended kindergarten and the basal program 
group which had not attended kindergarten must be partially 
accepted. The differences between means on the word knowledge 
and word discrimination variables were not signiflcnat. The 
difference between the means on the reading variable was signifi- 
cant and in favor of the continuous progress program group, 

i. The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group which had attended kindergarten and the basal program 
group which had attended kindergarten must be rejected. In each 
of the three instances the difference between the means was 
significant and in each instance the difference was in favor of 
the continuous progress program group, 

j« The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group which had attended a head-start program and the continuous 
progress program group which had not attended a head-start 
program mus£ be partially accepted. The differences between 
means on the word knowledge and reading variables were not 
significant, However, there was a significant difference in 
favor of the group which had attended a head-start program on 
the word discrimination variable, 

k. The ~ull hypothesis relative to the basal program group which 
had attended a head-start program and the basal program group 
which had not attended a head-start program mast he accepted. 

In no Instance was the difference between means significant. 
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1, The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress pro- 
gram Negro group and the continuous progress program white 
group must he accepted* In no instance was the difference 
between means significant* 

m* The null hypothesis relative to the basal program Negro group 
and the basal program white group mat he partially rejected* 

betwBea ww5 Ou tu6 wild kSCvifugS SSu ISSuiug 

variables were significant and in favor of the white group* 

The difference between the word discrimination means was not 
significant* 

n* The null hypothesis relative to the continuous progress program 
group taught by teachers who have had formal training in reading 
within the past five years and the continuous progress program 
group taught by teachers who have not had formal training in 
reading within the past five years must be accepted* In no 
instance was the difference between means significant* 
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CONCLUSIONS AND XMH&CAXICNS 

Every experiment conducted ss putt o£ 3fl on-going school program 
Is, to a degree, subject to weaknesses in design, instrumentation, end 
design execution. The present experiment was no exception. However, in 
spite of the obvious weaknesses, the following interpretative comments 
appear warranted fresn an analysis of the data gathered in the present 

experiment. 

a» As indicated by the data, in 15 of 27 instances where direct 
comparisons were made, Asheville first grader groups enrolled 
in the continuous progress program achieved at a significantly 
higher level than the basal program group with which the 
coops* Ison was ffi&de* Ba noas of the 27 iastsaces did ths 
basal program group achieve significantly higher. However, 
it would appear erroneous to conclude that the continuous 
progress approach was superior in every respect. It would 
appear much more defensible to suggest that the continuous 
progress approach holds considerable promise for: <1) pupi*s 

enrolled is schools where the preponderance of the pupil 
population is at one extreme or the other (upper or lower) 
of the socio-economic class continuum, (2) pupils who are 
classified as high in readiness at the time they enter the 
first grade, (3) pupils whe have attended kindergarten, ana 
(4) Negro pupils*. The relative effect of the two approaches 
is open to question for: (1) pupils enrolled in schools 

where the preponderance of the pupil population is from the 
middle socio-economic class, (2) pupils classified as 
average or low in readiness at the time of entry into the 
fjfgt gx r> tie , and (3) pupils who have not attended kinder- 
garten. Futhermore, the data indicate that the continuous 
progress approach is more likely to result in greater 
relative achievement as measured by the reading and word 
knowledge variables of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
than the word discrimination variable. 

b. As previously noted, when continuous progress program pupils 
who were taught by teachers who have had formal training 
within the last five years were compared with pupils in the 
same program who were taught by teachers without formal 



*£hi8 generalization is based on the fact that tL^re were no signifi- 
cant differences between Negro and white groups in the continuous progress 
program: whereas, in two of three instances the basal program white group 
achieved at a significantly higher level than the basal program Negro 

group. 
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training within the past £ive years , no significant differences 
appeared. This would suggest that teacher training, in the 
formal sense $ is not a ctucial factor in the relative success 
of the continuous progress approach. However, it is apparent 
that teachers can be successfully introduced to the rational 
of the continuous progress approach by a relatively brief 
in* service training and supervisory program, and learn to 
implement it with a strong measure of reading success for 
certain types of pupils to a degree greater than that found 
in the usual basal program* 



c. If it is assumed that the basic goal of head-start programs 
is to provide those pupils who attend an opportunity to com- 
pete on an equal basis with other first graders, then it 
must be concluded that in the present situation such pro- 
grams were generally successful. (In one of three instances 
there was a significant difference between head-start and 
non-head- start continuous progress p'rograu pupils, and in 
no instance was there a significant difference between 
head-start and non-head* start basal program pupils.) 



Finally, it would seem desirable to make a longitudinal 
study of at least another two years to obtain further in- 
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progress program and in the basal reading program. 



d. In dealing with the questionnaire for teachers, interview- 
questionnaire for parents, and the questionnaire concerning 
materials and procedures used in the classroom, the following 
drta was obtained t 



Questionnaire for Teachers - The general reaction to the 
program for teachers in the non- graded reading program 
wad favorable. They felt that with this approach they 
were able t© many more of the individual needs of 
the students and that the interest in reading was extremely 
high at all times. Compared with ether years of teaching 
reading they felt that the rigidity of former programs 
was a hindrance. The non- graded program allowed flexi- 
bility a ad had a direct relationship to the specific needs 
of the children. The specific factors that ware most 
significant in the progress of the students in the non- 
graded program included (1) the availability and use of 
many and varied materials, (2) the number of books read 
by each child, and (3) the high interest level of the 
students in reading. Hindrance to the program was the 
delay experienced in receiving the many and varied 
materials that were used. All teachers in the non- 
graded program chose to continue the non- graded pro- 
gram during the 1966-1967 school year. Teachers in the 
basal program chose to begin the non- graded program 
during 1966-1967. 



o 
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The Interview-Questionnaire for Parents indicated that 400 
parents thought their children had made high progress in 
reading, 229 parents thought their children had made 
average progress in reading, and 50 thought their 
children had made low progress in reading. Beading 
habits children had exhibited at home showed that 177 
read magazines , 50 read comic hooks, 45 read parts of 
the newspaper, 209 read picture books, and 126 read 
other types of books and materials. 

Interviews and meetings with 250 parents indicated they 
had a strong desire for their children, to continue in 
the non- graded program. Plans have been made to con- 
tinue a longitudinal study of the reading progress of 
children in the non- graded reading program. 

The questionnaire concerning Materials and Procedures 
used in the Classroom gave the following data: 

Teachers used many and varied materials all or most of 
the days or at least two to three times a week. 

Word books and exercises in a variety of ways from 

«3 av« 4*7.*** At* 

U J \&Cfrjr W l»WV W* v» m*< ww U 

Due to the variety of needs in using audio-visual 
activities, the frequency of their use varied from 
almost every day to once or twice a year. However, 
the data indicates that adequate use was made* 

Training for word recognition data showed that these 
skills, for the most part, were used most of the days 
in the year. Word meaning and comprehension skills 
were used, depending upon the need, most of the days 
in the year* 

Study and critical skills were used most of the days 
of the year and oral reading activities were used 
from most of the days in the year to several times a 
year. 
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INTERVXEW»QflESTXOWHAIRE PQ5. TTCACHEES 



1* What is your general reaction to the reading program as you have conducted 
it this year? 



2* Coopered with other years in teaching reading how do you £eel about the 
progress your class has made? 



3* What specific factors have in your opinion been most significant in the 
progress of your pupils this year? 



4* What specific factors in your opinion have been hindrances to progress? 



5* If given your choice, Which kind of program would you choose for nest year? 



Teacher 



School 



ERIC. 



«****■ 






wfhm 
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Parent Questionnaire 
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PTimvm-QPSSTlOKSiAjLEg ?QR PARENTS 

1# What is your opinion as to the progress your child has made this year in 
reading? 

Hig h Averag e Lo w 

2* What reading habits does y mar child exhibit at heme? 

Beadss Magazine s Comic Book s Newspape r 

Picture Book s Othe r 

3* Have you any specific comments you would like to make about the way your 
child has been taught to read? 



Parents Signature 



School 



ERIC 



- , iii' n 
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m * "mm* 



*rm 
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Date 



School 



Teacher 

■» tnr 



MATERIALS AND SRjCCBDDRSS USED IN YOUR CUSSROCM 

Please check below the materials and procedures which you use 
in your reading lessons , or in developing your pupils 9 reading 
skills ^hils MMiAfa g cths? 

Put an R in the box which shows about how many days in the school 
year the item is used; in working with all or part of your class. 

Many items may not be used at your grade letffcl or in your school. 
For those not used, just leave the spaces blank* 



f&eck approximate frequency if used: 



a . mmu&mim. 

1. Basic readers from one or 
more graded series.....**. 



2* supplementary readers from 
one or more reading series.. .. 

3. Children's story bocks, (not 
part of a reading series) *••••. 

4. Special books for slower 

readers 



5. Children's magazines and news- 
papers like My Weekly Reader * 



All I 


2-3 


Once a 


Several 


S Cnee or 


or most 


tines 


week 


times 


! twice 


days in 


a 




ft 


E a year 

i- — 


she year 


week 


1 


| ye itr 



6. Experience charts based on the 

children's activities or 
interests..* 

7. Library books from school or 

public library 



8. Special books for advanced 

readers. 

9. Children participate in Book 
Club? Yes No . . a • **.****.• 

1 1 h i hi mm Knm 



o 
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ALL 2-3 

OR MOSS TUBS 

RATS W A 
TBS TEAR WEEK 



OSes A SEVERAL ONCE OF 
WEEK TUBS TWICE 



TZAR TEAR 



A A 



10, Content books (science, social 

science, health) ........ 

11. Other i (describe) 



1, Sending readiness workbooks 
and exercises for children 

not yet reeding. **«*•«• eeeoooeee 

2. Graded workbooks which accompany 

kssie readers.... 



4, Workbooks or exercises pre- 
pared by the teacher. 

5* Dittoed Workbooks or exercises.. 

6. "leading laboratory 1 ' kits....... 





7. Others (describe) 
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C. AUDIO- VISUAL ACTIVITIES 



ALL 


2-3 


ONCE A 


SEVERAL 


OR HOST 


TIMES 


WEEK 


TIMES 


DATS U 


A 




A 


THE TEAR 


WEEK 




TEAR 



ONCE OR 
TWICE 
A 

TEAR 






l. Reading machines for improv- 
ing speed or perception 



2. Films or filmstrips speci- 

fically for reading or read- 
iness instruction • 

3. Films or filmstrips for other 

subjects or general enrich- 
ment • •• 



4. School television programs 

related to reading. 

5. School television programs 

for other subjects 



6. Field trips to broaden exper- 
ience of the children. 



7. Flannel-boards. 

O 91 -£ *m f 4*a11 

El UVi L.c A « Wig/ •**•**• 

9. Puppets 

10* Reading poetry to children 

(by teacher) 

11. Reading stories to children 

(by teacher) ............. 

12. Listening to records (audi- 
tory training) 

13. Listening to records (story 

material) 

14. Using tape recorder, 



15c Overhead projector 



16 . Tachlstoscope or Tach-X 

17. Others (describe) 



I 
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D. TRAINING FOR WORD RECOGNITION 



1. Learning new words as wholes 
from flashcards, blackborad. 



or readers. 



2, Learning to sound out words from 
letters and letter-combinations* • 



3. Learning to use context or pic- 
ture clues to recognize new 
words* 



4. Noticing similar sounds in words 

and relating them to the 
letters e..*.*..*....*............ 



5. Using the outline shape of the 
word as a means of recognition. . . 



6. Noticing special features like 
tall letters or double letters 
as means of word recognition* 



7. Systematic learning of rules for 
sounding letters and letter- 
combinations 



8. Finding smaller words in longer 
oneso 



* • 



9. Learning to divide words into 
syllables 



10* Learning capitalized and lower 
case forms of same word 



11. Plurals and endings 

Recognizing and reading: 

12. Contractions. 



ALL 

OR MOST 
DAYS IN 
THEYEAR 



n • 



13. Possessives 

14. Abbreviations * 



c • 



15. Word recognition games. 

16. Compound words 

17. Other: 



2-3 

TIMES 

A 

WEEK 



ONCE A 
WEEK 



SEVERAL 

TIMES 

A 

YEAR 



I 



(BCE OR 
TWICE 
.A 

YEAR 









im&u 



) hi iViia 
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E. WORD HEAHXRG AND COMPREHENSION 



w 

OR HOST 
DATS IN 

ass 



2-3 

Tims 

A 

WEEK 



ONCE 

A 

WEEK 



SEVERAL 
TUBS 
A 



ONCE OR 
TWICE 
A 

-im- 






t. gglfl Hng uar^S to pjgt iir eg or 
to objects......... 

2 • Dramatising wo rd meanings. .... 

3, Children use dictionari ec to 

find word meanings. 

4. Reading silently and retelling 

in their own words what they 
read . »* 



5. Children write about own 
experiences or original 
stories ...... • «*•»»»«.. .....o. 

6« Learning about words with 

similar or opposite meanings •• 

7 C Learning saaaiags of suffices 

m clues to sk..t£ ■si^xir-s ixu%„ t 
v.^ j 

8. learning to read in phrases or 
thought units to help get 
meaning (In oral reading) .... . 

9. Children arrange picture 

sequence and te ll story 

10, Others 

















nittfc iHirtrif ■ e ■■rn* > ’ii , M>ii , f»-— ilr' frft . <1 
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ALL 

OR MOST 
DATS IK 
THE YEAR 



F. STUDY AND CRITICAL SKILLS 

1. Using reference books to 
locate information, *..*.. 



2» Children criticize stories or 
articles, examine motives, 
facts or conclusions «• ..... ..< 



3. learning to recognize author’s 

purpose and point of view. 

4. Children repos t on bsoks they 
read. io 

5 a Learning the alphabet as aid 
to reading ....... .v............. 

6. Learning alphabet as aid to 
writing. . . 






7. Children help make and read 
charts.. 



o * o 



8. Children sake scrapbooks..... 

9. Anticipating outcosas of 

stories ooeossoueeeofres* * a • 



10. Recounting sequence of events j 

after reading.... ......... 

11. Reading Children’s own a t cries. . 

12. Teacher writes story as child 
dictates. o.»......«...«..o...... 



13. Other 



I o / 

I yy£ ••• ' 

pS < l ^ - y ' V» ' tfsi V . , ~ % * ‘ < 



2-3 

TX&ES 

A 

UEER 



OSCE 



himii. • im «r)H 






A 

YEAR 



A 
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C-„ ORAL READING ACTIVITIES 

1. Oral reading from basic 

readers «•••« 

2. Oral reading by children 
from books of their 

cmi choice. • » 

3. Learning and reciting 

pSSt?/ 

4. Choral reading. 

5. Oral reading in a dramat- 
ization 

6. Other: 



ALL 


2-3 


ONCE 


SEVERAL 


ONCE OR 


0R1&ST 


TIKES 


' -A 


tines 


TWICE 


DAYS. IN 


A 


WEEK 


A 


A 


THE YEAR 


« 




YEAR 


YEAR 


mm r&mmmxaemm 
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H, (PASSBOOK (ffiCmZAXXOH 

I. What type of classroom organization do you use most frequently? 
Double XX your most frequent practice; single X other arrange- 

1* Mainly individual instruction _ 

2. Mainly instruction, in groups based on reading ability _ 

3. Mainly instruction in groups based on social factors, *" 

interests, or other factors not involving reading 
ability, — 

4. Mainly by Instructing the whole class ~ 

2. How ©any reading groups do you commonly have in your class? _ 

3* About hm many reading groups do you personally work with 

each day? <- 

4. How many days per week do you usually give reading lessons 

to your class? - 

5. Approximately how many minutes per day are given to the 
teaching of reading or readiness training? (Mot counting 

the time in teaching reading in other subjects) _ 

6. Do you teach reading skills in connection with other subjects, 

as science, social studies? If yes, in what subjects ^ 



7. About how many minutes per day are spent in teaching reading 
skills in these content subjects? 












